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| The Efficient Library. 


President's Address at Nevada Meeting of 
fowa Library Association, October, 1912. 


a > ROSE, LIBRARIAN, DAVENPORT 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


“With the present trend of public 
’ pinion in favor of economic improve- 
Ment.in municipal and business affairs, 
#tisnot surprising to note the great pop- 
‘arity of the word efficiency. 

For many years we have been study- 
ing methods of classification, catalogu- 
img, shelf listing and lending systems 
with a view to the most economic and 
therefore efficient administration of 
library funds. 

These, however, are only means -to 
@ end; and the most perfect and scien- 

eatalogue and the most exact and 
wing loam system do not make a 
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library efficient in its community, un- 
less there is a desire for good books as 
a result of the establishment of a free 
publie library. 

The funds at the command of public 
libraries are so meagre, while the daily 
demand for popular reading and the 
reference work with clubs and schools 
have so absorbed the ordinary resources, 
that we are prone to consider these the 
most important part of library work. 
That they are important we gladly ad- 
mit, and we would not consider any 
library on the road to efficiency if they 
were neglected. But the underlying 
ideal of the library is to open the door 
to the great storehduse of the wisdom 
of ages and to cultivate a love for books 
and reading.—not merely for the sake 
of knowledge, but for the sake of the 
joy and inspiration contained therein. 

A librarian of high standing recently 
said that a library should contain some 
book to aid every member of the com- 
munity, that it should see that each 
member of the community knew that 
there was a hook in the library for him. 
This is one idea of library efficiency and 
was said in considering mainlv the 
books on useful arts and the helpful. 
practical hocks that aid a man in his 
trade. profession, or manner of gaining 
a livelihood. 

While we shall have the practical 
hooks ard as many of them as possible 
and we shall also try to help our citizens 
upward in the struggle for this world’s 
goods; is it not a higher ideal of 





library efficiency in a community to 
strive to provide the great inspirational 
books—the classics, Shakespeare, poetry, 
and the best novels—that lift a man out 
of his daily round and give him a re- 
source that no condition of life can af- 
fect? Is not the desire to cultivate this 
love of books the foundation of our pub- 
lie libraries? and the measure of their 
efficiency the growing taste of the read- 
ers? 

The growth of the free public library 
has been so phenomenal and the libra- 
rians so busy working out the best meth- 
cds of administration that we need from 
time to time to stop and think over what 
it really means. : 

That the library is an educational in- 
stitution hes now been generally con- 
ceeded and gradually the opinion that it 
is merely a useful adjunct of the public 
school has been outgrown. At the meet- 
ing of the American Library Association 
at Ottawa this summer, there was some 
discussion over the phrase to be used 
in coupling the two educational institu- 
tions—the school and the library. —and 
it wes finally changed to read ‘‘the pub- 
he library. an educational institution co- 
ordinate with the publie schools.’” Men- 
tally I protested that this was rather 
an ipadeouate expression of the place of 
the free library in the community, for it 
seems even superior to the publie schools 
in the opportunities it offers for the 
edueaticn of all the people all the time. 

The publie schools have such a limited 
time in whieh to impart their education ; 
for enly to the age of 14 is attendance 
compulsory in Towa, and on various 
pretexts this short term may be eur- 
tuiled or evaded. From eight to ten 
per cent of those who complete the 
grammar course attend the high schools, 
and at the age of 18 or 19 their educa- 
tien at public expense is over. 

But the library. open almost every 
day in the year, free to all ages and 
conditions, with no prescribed or irk- 
some courses of study, gives the oppor- 
tunity for self-education, for culture 
end for joy. 


Prominent educators agree 
little of the actual text-book le 
of practical value in after life. 
not solve our problems by gegm 
processes ; we do not speak in the Tg 
language; we forget where Kamekst 
is and how all Africa is divided, 
learn to read, to read well, and to ¢ 
sire to read good books is the best ¢ 
ment that the schools can give a 
Professor C. A. MeMurry says # 


teach children how to read wag gua” 


looked upon as a chief object of 
work. We now go far beyond thig 
ask that teachers lead the children ip 
the fields of choice reading matter 4 
cultivate in them a taste and appr 
tion for a considerable number of 
best books ever written, that all 
lives will be enriched by what they mes 
This is one of the grand, but 


ideals of the school room and lends; J 
nity to every teacher's work in te 


mon schools.’ 


Ex-President Eliot of Harvard | : 
presses the same thought a little 
ently : ‘‘The good school should 
child’s reading from the earliest Years, 
for as a means of lifelong in 
growth, and of defense or refuge 
the inevitable ills of life, there is 
better than good books even 


one’s daily occupation leaves but a fer 


minutes for reading. School and 


ean do nething better for the Hors 


eration than to implant this habit] 
that education that does not im 
upon a great scale has in large measure 
failed.’’ 


Edueation, however, 


is a "] 
process and the majority of = 
are spent outside of the school room. 7 


the school then considers the 

ment of taste and the love of 
the highest and best equipment it @ 
give its pupils, how much broadet 
the field of the public library whieh 
to consider implanting that same 


and love of books in every member of . 


the community? Those who 1h 
tended school and college may ¢ 
their reading. Those who have 
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mech privileges may commence and 
srry on their self-education. The for- 
' gen born citizens and strangers, edu- 
’ ated or uneducated in their native 
become acquainted with Ameri- 
~ gn institutions and ideals through our 
public libraries. 

That the library is a necessary in- 
stitution and has a great field for its 
“endeavors, we may confirm by looking 
over the books that we find in the homes 
ef many well-to-do people about us. 
How few they are and how little used. 
Seldom do we find a classic, rarely a 
helpful, technical manual; but usually 
a few of the popular serials for children 
and some of the reprints of best sellers 
for the adults. These cannot give any 
jasting pleasure, cannot educate the 
taste for good reading, or become a re- 
source, 2s President Eliot suggests, 
from the ills of life. 

A city teacher recently asked her 
fourth grade pupils to bring their story 
hooks to school. She had noticed that 
they did not seem to know many of the 
old familiar stories. They brought a 
very strange and miscellaneous collec- 
ton of books and called them their story 
books. Mary J. Holmes, Mrs. South- 
worth, Dickens, Hugo and Elsie Dins- 
more were all represented. There was 
searcely a child’s book among them and 
none of the beautiful classic tales which 
we consider the heritage of every 
modern child. These children came from 
families that owned their own homes, 
and they were well cared for in other 
ways; but the parents had not cared 
for books and did not know how to in- 
stil that love in their children. 

The teacher reported her experiment 
te the librarian of the public library 
and soon she was provided with books 
to loan the children for home reading 
and also to aid her in the work of the 
shool room. That teacher had the ideal 
of her work that Mr. McMurry and Dr. 
Eliot have given and doubtless many 
ev be enriched through her ef- 
In this practical age we seldom hear 
of the old-fashioned Shakespeare or 
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Dickens, or other author reading club, 
where the members read and reread 
their chosen writer until they are all 
familiar with his characters, his 
thoughts, and have made his literary 
world their own. 


Such clubs now-a-days are looked 
upon as a bit old fashioned and even 
those that were originally organized for 
literary study have changed to the study 
of economie and social questions. It 
is, of course, important that men and 
women should understand the latest 
phase of the labor situation, the advance 
of socialism, municipal imprévements, 
the tariff, initiative, referendum and re- 
eall. These subjects inform the mind 
and give an intelligent basis for judg- 
ment upon the affairs of the nation. They 
do not, however, provide needed rest or 
recreation by taking one out of the busy 
world of to-day into another realm ere- 
ated by the imagination of a master 
mind. 


It is probably presumptuous for me to 
talk about the joys of reading, the love 
of books, or the benefits derived there- 
from, when it has been the favorite 
theme of many bookish men; and, as the 
first little cireulating libraries were 
started by book-lovers in order that 
others might share in their delights, it 
might be taken for granted that li- 
brarians could not forget the true origin 
of their work. But, for so many years 
wwe have been devoted to our technical 
machinery and economic problems, that 
although we live among the great books, 
we know more of their classification, 
their book numbers and their bindings 
than we do of their printed pages. We 
are also too eager for book circulation 
without as much regard as we should 
have for the character of the reading 
done. When we all realize in our own 
experience, the joys and satisfactions of 
reading, we shall strive harder to give 
our patrons better, if fewer books. 

We often hear the plea that there is 
no time for reading, and especially for 
that reading which requires thought and 
reflection. To quote President Eliot 


again, ‘‘ten minutes a day devoted af- 
fectionately to good -books—indeed to 
one book of the first order like the Eng- 
lish Bible or Shakespeare, or to two or 
three books of the serond order like 
Homer, Virgil, Milton or Bacon—will 
in thirty years make all the difference 
between a cultivated and an unculti- 
vated man, between:a man mentally rich 
and one mentally poor.’’ Consider also 
the resource and pleasure added to the 
old age of the man who has persistently 
followed such a course of reading. 

**My gon,’’ said Victor Cherbuliez, 
‘*we should lay up a stock of absurd en- 
thusiasms in our youth, or else we shall 
reach the end of our journey with an 
empty heart, for we lose many of them 
by the way.’’ How better could one 
cultivate such enthusiasms than through 
the reading of books? 

Another statement which is advanced 
is, that an uneducated mind does not 
enjoy such reading—Virgil, Homer, 


Shakespeare being far beyond its gras). 
That is doubtless true of many people, 


but we have all seen how far men and 
women who are genuinely in earnest 
have been able to overcome the defects of 
early training. How with most limited 
opvortunities they have distanced stu- 
dents with all the resources of a great 
university at hand. The list of ovr lit- 
erary and learned men who had verv 
little scholastic training is a long and 
interesting ore.* The real reason that 
people pre discouraged in readine the 
best hooks is that they have rot learned 
that the erestest and most lastine pleas- 
re is derived from readine what is a 
little beyond our ken.—reading that re- 
quires some thought to make one ’s own. 

One man has said that -‘‘reading 
divides itself into three classes,—the 
reading of literature which is on one’s 
level, the reading of literature which is 
below one’s level and the reading of 
literature which is above one’s level. 
Pleastire may be obtained from all kinds, 
but the pleasure which lasts is found 
only in the third class.' The great mass 
of popular reading belongs to the first 
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class. The second class deals with 
trifling and that which tends fo} 
down. To the third class belo 
great literature of the world.’’ 


Literature which is above the ordinate 


mortal reveals to him what he 
tain, and is therefore of lasting 
One should not read a book because gn 
thinks it is the thing to read, buts 
should choose what he wishes to 
and be sure that the choice lies 
the third class. 

The pleasures of reading are, 
course, largely pleasures of the im aging ” 
tion; but they are just as natural # 
actual as pleasures of the senses, am 
are often more accessible and m 
lasting. Oliver Wendell Holmeg ¢ 
sidered that one of the best pleasures im: 
life was frequent contact with quick 
well-stored minds. This can only beg 
joyed by thore who have read 
and well. 

There is an old motto in the 
free library of Philadelphia 


a. 


emphasizes this subsidiary pleasure of 


reading. ‘‘Our reading also shapes 01 
conversation, and how much more i 
teresting, not to say instructive, 4 
the conversaticn of the present day i 
if it were informed and illuminated 
a helpful and varied course of readin ” 
A library is the strengthener of tilt 
which is great and good in life and’ 
foe to what is petty or mean, and 
the gossip of the day would cease if 
books that are truly worth reading,’ 
more generally read. 

Publie libraries, circulating libraries, 
book-elubs and the library com 
by means of traveling libraries in 
of the states, bring much reading 
very door of every household. Thisi® 
new privilege for the majority of mar 
kird, and it should prove an inet 
ible source of intellectual growth. 
seems as if this privilege alone 
alter the aspect of society in at 
generations. 

We might go on with suggeutiiali 
what to read, how to begin, = 
develop literary taste, the differ 
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"ween reading for knowledge and read- 
Geo for culture, but these all lie outside 
* my theme, which, perhaps you may 
r, is the efficient library. 
: make our libraries efficient, we 
~Gpust believe with Trollope, ‘‘that book 
“Jove, my friends, is the pass to the great- 
the purest and the most perfect 
pleasure that God has prepared for his 
It lasts when all other pleas- 
res fail. It will support you when all 
other recreations are gone. It will make 
hours pleasant to you as long as 
ll live.’’ 
; ety 600 years ago, the old Bene- 
dictine monk, Richard de Bury, de- 
elared, ‘‘ Whatsoever acknowledges him- 
‘self to be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of wisdom, or science, or even 
of the faith, must of necessity make 
himself a lover of books.’ And the 
ficient library of today will make 
others lovers of books. 


lowa Library Association. 
NEVADA MEETING. 

8rd Annual Meeting of the lowa 
ey Association held October 8-10, 
1912, was one of the most successful in 
the history of the Association, both in 
the number in attendance and in the 
high character and spirit of the pro- 


In departing from the established 
custom of holding the annual meeting 
in the larger cities, the Association de- 
sided to convene at Nevada in honor of 
Mr. W. P. Payne, President of the 
Library Board of that city, and Honor- 
ary President of the I. L. A., who for 
decades has worked for the upbuilding 
of the Iowa Library Association. The 
meeting was a particularly successful 
one and this was due in a large measure 
to peculiar conditions prevailing at 
Nevada. The librarians received from 
Nevada the enthusiasm of a happy 
titizenship which has built; equipped, 
and maintained its library indepen- 
dently of outside assistance. Such 
hospitality as was shown is inevitable in 
acommunity of this type. 


The attendance was the largest in the 
history of the Iowa Library Association 
and the report of the Registrar. shaws 
that more than half of the public li- 
braries of the state were represented. 
That the attendance was larger than 
usual probably was due in part to the 
fact that the meeting was held in a city 
where the size of the library and the 
problems of administration were those 
of the average library; and in some 
measure to arrangements whereby the 
hospitality of the citizens in entertain- 
ing the delegates in their homes reduced 
the cost of attendance to a minimum. 

The session opened on the afternoon 
of Tuesday with cordial addresses of 
welcome by Mayor Fred E. Hansen and 


-Mr. Herbert E. Hadley of the Library 


Board, followed by’a happy response by 
Miss Helen M. Lee, Assistant State Li- 
brarian and Ist Vice-President of the 
Association. The address of the Presi- 
(leat, Miss Grace D. Rose, followed (as 
printed in this issue of the Quarterly), 
and the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were read. 

A program in charge of Mrs. Edna 
Lyman Scott was given, consisting of 
a discussion of ‘‘Finger Posts to Chil- 
dren’s Reading’ by Mrs. Scott, and 
stories for the various grades by Mrs. 
A. QO. Sheriff, Davenport, and Miss 
Helen Jackson, Cedar Rapids, and 
‘‘Poems to read aloud,’’ by Mrs. E. B. 
Wilson, Jefferson. 

In the evening a large and apprecia- 
tive audience assembled in _the..Meth- 
odist Episcopal church to hear Mr. J. 
B. Weaver, Jr., on ‘‘Jimmy: Poet, Phi- 
Icsopher and Pioneer,’’ an address of 
human interest and full of the delight- 
ful spirit ef poetry and philosophy of 
the speaker, as well as of the subject. 

The Wednesday morning session 
opened with reports of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission and of the District 
Library meetings held in the Spring. 
Apprentice systems of training library 
assistants was presented by Miss Miriam 
B. Wharton of Burlington and Library 
Publicity by Mr. Charles E. Rush of 
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St. Joseph, Mo. Noon lunch was served 
at the Oak Park Academy and afforded 
opportunity to visit the Academy and 
the Sanitarium, conducted on the plan 
of the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

In the afternoon the session was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. C. C. Loomis, a 
trustee of the Cedar Rapids Public Li- 
brary, and was given over to the dis- 
eussion of Iowa library laws. There 
was a good attendance of library trustees 
and a free discussion of needed legisla- 
tion. The Legislative Committee of the 
Association was instructed to prepare 
bills to be introduced at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature, relative to li- 
brary trustees in commission governed 
cities, need for a higher maximum for 
library tax levy, and amendments to the 
township extension law. 

An able address followed on ‘‘Mal- 
employment in the library’’ by Dr. A. 
E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library. (Printed in this issue 
of the Quarterly.) 

Wednesday evening a reception was 
given by the Nevada Library Board to 
the members of the Association and all 
enjoyed this opportunity to personally 
greet Mr. and Mrs. Payne and the mem- 
bers of the Board and the people of 
Nevada. ‘ 

Thursday morning a business session 
was held with reports of committees 
and election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. C. C. Loomis, 
Cedar Rapids; 1st Vice President, Miss 
Jeannette M. Drake, Sioux City ; 2d Vice 
President, Mrs. M. E. Dailey, Council 
Bluffs; Secretary, (Continued) L. L. 
Dickerson, Grinnell; Treasurer, Miss 
Vina E. Clark, Ames; Registrar, (Con- 
tinued) Miss Sarah Palmer, Red Oak. 

The subject of social betterment took 
up the remainder of the morning ses- 
sion. A stimulating paper was pre- 
sented by Miss Jeannette M. Drake, 
Sioux City, on ‘‘The Library’s Relation 
to Social Betterment’’ and this was dis- 
cussed by Miss Flora Dunlap, Head of 
Roadside Settlement, Des Moines, and 
general discussion followed. Miss Julia 
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A. Robinson, Supervising Libra: 
Iowa State Institutions, was to give: 
paper on Libraries in State Instityg 
(printed in this issue) but as the ¥ 
was limited she discussed the gy 
briefly and informally. Py 
The last session of the meeting » 
given to an evaluation of recent 
Emerson’s ‘‘Twelve Principles Of } 
ciency’’ was reviewed by Miss B 
Sessions of Ames; Booker Washi 
‘*Man Farthest Down’’ by Mr. BH” 
Burrell of Washington, lowa; Fite 
‘*Comfort Found in Old Books,’’ by 
J. L. Farrington of Iowa Falls; ; 
recent books of fiction were re 
by Miss MecLoney of Des Moines, 
Johnson Brigham contributed a 
half hour with readings from 
poets. He spoke briefly on two kinds 
poetry which we find today, one whi 
merely presents some duty, the 
presenting a duty and compelling mg @ 
face it. The problem of labor am” 
capital, the struggle of the individual 
rise from poverty, and the eal” Z 
humanity for recognition in our boy 
politic, all are reflected in recent pos 
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as much as in other literature of He shou 
day. Among the selections read wee bare 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s “tem “™ 
Singing Man,’’ Schauffer’s ‘‘The $a that 
of The Earth,’’ John Carter’s “Pris ya 


Song,’’ and briefer readings from Mas 
field, Galsworthy, Noyes and Synge, Me 
Wyer’s review of some books treatin: 
of American Democracy completed tie” 
program. a 

The arrangements for the convenien ’ 
and comfort of those in attendance wan 
earefully planned and the library bulk 
ing was admirably suited to such a mg 
ing. The auditorium on the second fom 
was ample for regular sessions and 
basement, which is fitted up with 
ing room and kitchen, afforded @ 
venient place for various chureh & 
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cieties to serve the noon and e is de 
meals at a nominal price, while progr 
main floor is given over to the I civie 
proper. In fact the Nevada Pubhe) al a 
brary, in its- convenient building @ ment. 





Pi gpirit of the Librarian and the Li- 
“Yeary Board, afforded an excellent ex- 
je of ‘‘The library as a social 
i 90 


$s ployment In the Library. 
" qe aRraOR £. BOSTWIOK, LL. D., LIBRARIAN, 8T. 


me 4 LOUIS PUBLIO LIBRARY. 

Students of the labor problem have 
3 ‘given a yast amount of attention to the 
loyed, but comparatively little to 
‘the mal-employed. It troubles them— 

| and very properly—that there should 
je large numbers of persons who are 

' doing no work, who are contributing 
; ing toward the operation of the 
world’s machinery; they do not seem 

jo be so greatly bothered that there 

"gre persons hard at work to no purpose 
or with evil result—whose efforts 

gither do not help the world along or 

getually impede it or hold it back. Seri- 

ous as is the case of those who are not 

at all, it is as nothing com- 

pared with those who are employed 


One reason for this neglect—which 
js at the same time a reason why it 
gould no longer exist—is that the 
burden of unemployment bears most 

ieuously on the individual, while 

that of mal-employment*is predominant- 
ly civie. Unemployment works civic in- 
jery, and mal-employment, especially if 
it be criminal, is recognized at once as 
possible harm to the individual. What 
I mean is that the unemployed person, 
unless he is one of the idle rich, is 
greatly concerned about his lack of em- 
ployment, which touches his pocket di- 
rectly. He does all that he can to get 
' back into the ranks of the employed, 
but once there it does not occur to him 
| task whether what he is doing benefits 
| meiety, or is of no value to it, or actual- 
ly harms it. Even if he does so inquire, 
he is not likely to give up a job that 
pays him well simply because what he 
is doing is injurious to the world’s 
progress. The injury done is social and 
tivie and we must look to increased so- 
dal and civic consciousness for its abate- 
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I owe this word mal-employment, in 
its contrasted use with unemployment, 
tc William Kent, a member ot Congress 
from the city of Chicago. In a recent 
interview, Mr. Kent gives it as his opin- 
ion that the sin of the day is waste— 
the expenditure of effort for naught or 
for positive ill. Of course, when we get 
down to details there is difficulty or 
even impossibility in deciding whether 
or not a given man is mal-employed— 
we may leave out of consideration here 
all persons engaged in criminal oceupa- 
tions. For instance, Mr. Kent considers 
that the small army of men engaged in 
the manufacture of champagne are all 
mal-employed. Whether we agree with 
him or not depends somewhat on our 
predispositions and our points of view. 
Many parents, in earlier days, thought 
that when children were at play they 
were mal-employed; most persons now 
regard this form of employment as nec- 
essary and beneficial, although Dr. Boris 
Sidis thinks that the same interest now 
employed in aimless play may be used 
to earry the child onward in the path 
of individual progress and development. 
How about the vast number of persons 
occupied in amusing or trying to amuse 
the public—employes of theatres, rec- 
reation parks, and -so on? Many are 
well employed ; some are doubtless mal- 
employed. Among persons that we 
should all agree are mal-employed are 
all those writing books or plays that are 
morally harmful, as well as those con- 
cerned in publishing such books or pro- 
ducing such plays, and, for the moment, 
all who are reading or witnessing them ; 
persons engaged in manufacturing or 
distributing useless or harmful prod- 
ucts ; all who do work of any kind so bad- 
ly that inconvenience or harm results; 
unnecessary middlemen whose interven- 
tion in the process of distribution only 
impedes it and adds to its expense. Any- 
one may add to the list by taking 
thought a little. If all these mal-em- 
ployed persons should suddenly lose 
their positions the result would be bene- 
ficial to society, even if society had to 








support them in idleness; if they should 
ali turn their attention from mal-em- 
ployment to beneficial uses, how incal- 
culably great a blessing they would be- 
stow upon mankind! lt is every man’s 
business, it seems to me, to inquire 
whether he is weil employed or mal-em- 
ployed, and if the occupation in which 
he is engaged is generally beneficial to 
society, then whether all those under his 
orders are well employed in carrying 
out its purpose. 

Let us, as librarians, take up this civic 
task tor a few moments. And first, let 
us not hastily conclude that we are nec- 
_essarily well employed simply because 
we are librarians. A library may do 
harm ; I have personally known of harm 
done by libraries. A group can be no 
better than its constituents; a collection 
of harmful books is assuredly itself 
harmful. More, a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link; a fleet is no faster 
than its slowest ship; and we may al- 
most say that a library is no better than 
its worst book. And we must forget 
that a book may be bad in three ways: it 
may give incorrect information, teach 
what is morally wrong, or use language 
that is unfitting. It may be necessary 
that a library should contain any or all 
of these, but if they give it its atmos- 
phere and control its influence as an 
educational institution, even unwitting- 
ly, it is anti-social and those who ad- 
minister it are mal-employed. I have 
in mind a pseudo-scientific book for 
children that abounds in misstatements 
combined with beautiful illustrations; 
a book of travel full of ludicrous misin- 
formation; a work intended to teach 
Italians English, whose English is 
sereamingly funny. The library assist- 
ant who hands one of these to a reader 
is mal-employed. I can make a list (and 
so can you) of books that teach, directly 
or by implication, that what is universal- 
ly acknowledged to be wrong is right— 
at least under certain circumstances; 
that theft is smart and that swindling 
is unobjectionable. The library assist- 
ant who circulates these is mal-em- 
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ployed. All of us cam easily glgp4 
our hands on books whose only 
that their language is objections 
incorrect, silly or vulgar. ‘hey 
otherwise unobjectionable, yet L yey 
to say that the distribution of) 
books is also mal-employment, ¥§ 
about the librarian who adminigters 
a library, and the staff who aggigti 
They are all mal-employed. Nog 
how well and how conscientiough 
cataloguer may perform her ¢ 
matter how clean the janitor may 
the front steps, they are only 
keep up an institution that dis 
falsehood, teaches unrighteougnegs 
courages vulgarity; and they 
mal-employed. This is what I me 
I say that a library may be x 
than its worst book. If its ont 
bad, all exertion to accomplish that 
put is also bad. And as for the @ 
itself, it may be that the good @@ 
a thousand good books may outwe 
ill done by a few bad ones, 


A person is always mal-em 
when he is leaving a more imp 
thing undone, to do a less importami 
The degree of mal-employment i 
case is measured, of course, by th 
ference in value between the two 
Mr. E.-L. Pearson, in one of hig} 
articles in the Boston Transery 
attention to what he names ‘‘side 
in libraries, and asserts that th 
business of a library, the prop 
and distribution of books, is often 
lected that other things may be @ te : 
to, and that money needed for bogma 
often diverted to these other u 
is undoubtedly true in many ¢ 
in so far as it is true some libra 
and library assistants are mal-emp 
The scope of library work has broa 
out enormously of late and librar 
doing all sorts of things that arom 
sidiary to their main work—things 
will make that work easier and i 
fective. This is as it should Be 
vided that these numerous tailed 
wag the dog. To take an extrem 
stance we will assume that a 
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bry is in great need of books and that 
mall gift of money, instead of being 
ended for these is put into material 
‘picture bulletins. We should have 
“wo difficulty in concluding that the per- 
“gn who makes the bulletins is mal-em- 
“ved: and in so doing we should not 
© ondemning pictyre bulletins at all 
ss eaving that money spent for them is 
“Wasted. Take again a case specially 
yoted by Mr. Pearson, which is bother- 
“Gee the heads of some of our library 
at this moment—the acceptance 
preservation of full sets of the 
sd catalogue cards of the Library 
é . There can be no doubt of 
' the value of such depository sets to cer- 
‘ein libraries, and as they are given free 
pf charge the only expense connected 
with them is the cost of an assistant’s 
“dime in filing them, amounting perhaps 
fo an hour or two a day, and that of 
- eabinets in which to keep them. Whether 
" this eost is far outweighed by the use- 
fulness of the collection to the library 
4nd its patrons, or whether that useful- 
‘ness is practically nil, making the out- 
"lay wasteful, no matter how small it may 
~ he, must be answered by each library for 
“jiself. In some cases, labor expended 
onthe filing of L. C. cards is undoubted- 
. y mal-employment. 


" Gertain kinds of work which were 
“‘ither not mal-employment when they 
were adopted, or were not recognized as 
“gach, have become so by reason of a 
| @hange, either in-the conditions of the 
work itself or in the way in which it is 
"regarded by those who are doing it and 

_ by the public that benefits by it. | 
_ Take, for instance, labor performed 
under an age-limit rule for children, 
E as nearly all libraries once pos- 
: , and such as is still enforced in 
“wme places. If it is true that the li- 
te ought not to be used by children 
‘ a specified age, work done in ascer- 
taining their ages and in excluding those 
barred out by the rule is necessary and 
‘valuable. If this is not true; if the 
= of such children may be actual- 
to the community, it follows 


that all such work is the most flagrant 
kind of mal-employment. 


But there may also be mal-employ- . 
ment in the course of work of undoubted 
advantage to the library and its public. 
If in the course of such work something 
is done that sets it back instead of help- 
ing it on, or that injures the library in 
some other way more thun it helps by 
what it directly effects, labor expended 
on that thing is mal-employement. This is 
a more fundamental and elementary 
thing than lack of efficiency. If an as- 
sistant is cataloguing books well, but 
much more slowly than she ought, she is 
not efficiently employed, but neither is 
she mal-employed, for she is doing noth- 
ing that directly injures the work. If she 
were to stop, the library would be in- 
jured, not benefited. But if she is mak- 
ing egregious blunders in her work, 
causing undue labor in revision or mak- 
ing the catalogue confused or misleading 
in case her cards should get into it, it 
might be better for the library if she 
were to stop work, and she is surely mal- 
employed. 


The public is apt to generalize from 
insufficient data. The user who is 
treated rudely or sullenly at the desk 
just once does not say, ‘‘I will make a 
record of this and of my subsequent 
experiences and see whether it is a usual 
thing or an abnormal one.’’ Not at all. 
He or she at once reports in conversation 
that the public library assistants are 
continuously rude and disagreeable, and 
the machinery is forthwith set in motion 
that makes or mars reputation. We 
may chafe at this; we may try to dis- 
regard it, but in the erd we shall have 
to accept it as a fact of human nature. 
The public institution that wants to ac- 
quire that valuable asset, reputation, 
whether it is a reputation for kindliness, 
for helpfulness, for common sense, for 
scholarly acquirements, will have to 
make up its mind to be kind, helpful, 
sensible, and scholarly, not fifty per 
cent or seventy-five per cent of the time, 
but one hundred per cent of the time. 
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But entirely apart from such serious 
intervals of mal-employment as this, is 
it not probable that all of us are mal-em- 
ployed for some little part of our time? 
is it not probable, in other words, that 
our work would be improved if we 
should omit certain parts of it and do 
nothing at all instead? It is certain, 
for one thing, that no one could work 
continuously, day and night, without 
serious or fatal mal-employment. That 
is the reason why our working hours are 
limited to seven or eight in the twenty- 
four. Doubtless some workers are over- 
worked and thus mal-employed in their 
hours of overwork—the sleepy railroad 
engineer, for instance, who misses a 
signal and sends a hundred passengers 
to eternity. We are doubtless free in 
the library from just this kind of mal- 
employment, except so far as it is forced 
upon us by assistants who work or play 
too strenuously outside of working 
hours. ‘To go back to the assistant who 
is cross or careless for an hour every 
day; it is quite possible that she is in 
no condition for working during that 
hour ; and this is not because the library 
hours of work are too long, but because 
she does not take needed rest outside of 
those hours. Sometimes this cannot be 
helped ; often it is distinctly the worker’s 
fault, and it is surely putting the li- 
brary in a false position to make it 
overwork its staff to their detriment 
and its own, just because the assistant 
puts in her best and freshest hours in 
work, or more often in amusement, out- 
side the library. 


Let me pause here to say that the 
reason we take vacations is to avoid the 
chance of this kind of mal-employment. 
The theory of the vacation is widely mis- 
understood. Some take it to be a period 
of amusement granted for services 
rendered. ‘‘I think I have earned a 
vacation,’* they say. Others look upon 
it as play-time wrung from an. unwill- 
ing employer—the more they can get 
the better off they are. Few realize 
that it is, or ought to be, simply an in- 
cident in the year’s work, an assign- 


ment to special duty, without 
mal-employment would be more gp 
result. a 
ees 
The mal-employed intervals of 7 
otherwise valuable worker are y a 
te ignorance of conditions or ghegr js 
ability to meet them. In an intepestiu. 
study of bricklaying one of the . 
school of efficiency engineers found 
most bricklayers kept their bricks tegfu 
from the point on the wall where thy 
were to be laid, and that a } j 
wasteful carrying movement re & 
If the time oceupied by, this lost motisn 
could have been eliminated and or 
given to resting, even without 4 
any work, good would have , 
these periods were hence inte 
mal-employment. The engineer ej 
ed them easily and simply by bri 
the pile of bricks within a few j 
of the wall. It is easy to say, “ 


of course, any one would think of ¢ 
Only no one ever did think of # @ 


large proportion of the most valuable. — 
ventions and discoveries have been of 
this character. Some one has remarked 
that in the earliest stage of an invention 
people say, ‘‘It won’t work;’’ later# 
say, ‘‘It may work, but it won’t bey 
any use.”’ Finally, when it is 1 
running, they say, ‘‘ What of it? 

body has always known about it!” We 
don’t do these obvious things became 
they are elements in a series of ace 
that have grown to be habitual. We take” 
eare of them subconsgiously. Also, they 
take up so little time individually that 
at first thought it sems foolish to try 
improve or eliminate them. Suppow 
one does a useless, or even an injurioul 
thing that lasts but three seconds? Tf 
he does it just once and then it 
would doubtless be folly to change it, Tt 
however, like the bricklayer’s useem 
and tiresome motions, it is repeated hie 
dreds and thousands of times, the mae 
ter stands on quite a different footing: 
It is probable that all of us are habituae 
ly doing certain things in ways that i 
volve, without our realizing it, element” 
of this kind, either mechanical orm 
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things that we are doing by 
repetition, wearying ourselves 
ing up valuable material, might 
‘‘do themselves’’ if we only 
to utilize tendencies and 
are all about us, unsuspect- 
of the 
ire of every person to do that 
‘eh will give him pleasure. If the 

‘08 we want done can be done in ac- 
ee with that desire, we can get 
others to do them for us. The classical 
example of the boys who whitewashed 
“Tom Sawyer’s fence for him will oceur 
jeall. There is deep philosophy in this. 
] have known librarians to exhaust 
Ives by trying to get newspapers 

‘to publish what newspapers never 
would publish, while the reporters be- 
siege others for items which they know 
will be just what they want. The rules 
of some libraries—both those for their 
publie and those for their own assistants 
—all seem to run up hill—to ‘‘rub 


a 


Pas 
'¢ 


everyone the wrong way,’’ while those 
of others seem to get themselves obeyed 


_ without any trouble 
Sometimes the substitution of a me- 


chanical appliance for brain-work is 
what we want. What, for instance, is 
the use of tiring one’s brain and im- 

ing its usefulness for other needed 
work by forcing it to perform such a 
mechanical operation as adding a column 
of figures? Every library that ean af- 
ford to own an adding machine onght to 
have one. The ones that can not afford 
it usually do not need it. 

While we are discussing the mal-em- 
ployment that does its harm by tiring 
out the worker, physically or mentally, 
and making him unfit for other work, 
we must not neglect to say a word about 
wnecessary talk. Nothing is so tiring 
t the brain as talk. TI sometimes think 
that if we were all forced to do our work 
ip silence we would get along more rap- 
idly even if we had to communicate with 
each other in writing. 

If a man were ih charge of a piece of 
complicated machinery, and if he feared 
that something had got into it to clog 
it, while his knowledge of its elementary 


forces, for instance, is - 


‘was evidently 


parts was still so slight that he could not 
tell which particular bit in all the mov- 
ing mass was helping it on and which 
was hindering it, what would he do? He 
could remove the pieces, one by one, and 
waich the effect. If the machine refused 
te run without a certain piece, he would 
conclude that it was an absolutely nee- 
essary part; if it still ran, though with 
difficulty, he would conclude that the 
part, though not necessary, still pro- 
moted efficient operation; if removal re- 
sulted in no change at all, the piece 
either an unnecessary 
part, or an alien piece not so placed as 
te interfere with action. If the machine 
worked decidedly better after removal, 
the removed element must have been a 
clog—was, in fact, mal-employed. 

How many of us feel like submitting 
to this test? If you should stop your 
work, would the library machine run 
along quite as usual? Or would it limp? 
Or would it refuse to run at all? Or 
would it—O distasteful thought !—would 
it jump ahead and function with greater 
speed and smoothness? 

I believe in vacations ; and yet I rather 
like to feel that the absence of an as- 
sistant on vacation makes a difference. 
And if every one in her department looks 
forward with fond expectation td her re- 
turn and greets her with looks of satis- 
faction and sighs of relief, I cannot 
help feeling that she is a more integral 
part of the library machinery than if 
her return were generally regarded with 
indifference or were dreaded. as a sort 
of calamity. When every one feels that 
she can work much better when Miss 
Blank is away, I am forced to inquire 
whether in truth Miss Blank is not a 
clog in the wheels instead of a cog, and 
whether a permanent vacation would not 
he the proper thing for her. 


And how about your library as a 
whole? Suppose it should be leveled by 
a tornado, or swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, or swept away by a flood? What 
effect would this have on the life of your 
town? Would the passer-by point to the 
ruins, or to the hole in the ground where 
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once your library stood, with the same 
kind and amount of interest that he 
would show when viewing the stump of 
an old tree or the fragments of a blasted 
boulder? Or would every man, woman 
and child feel the loss? Would the 
teachers seek in vain for aid, the mer- 
chants for information, the workmen for 
data of use to them in their daily tasks? 

In other words, is your library of such 
definite use in the community that it 
would feel your loss as it would that of 
a school house, a church, the railroad 
station, the principal retail store? Or 
would its loss affect that community only 
like the destruction of the monument on 
the green, or the fence around Deacon 
Jones’ pasture? 

If we are to make the library a vital 
influence in the community we must so 
conduct it that its loss would be felt as 
a calamity—that it could be spared no 
more than the postoffice could be spared, 
or the doctor, or the school. And we 
must do our best so to carry on every 
part of its work, every element that 
goes to make up its service to the pub- 
lie, that this part or element is contribut- 
ing toward that service and not injuring 
it or delaying it. It is better for the 
community that we should be unem- 
ployed” than mal-employed, and if the 
community should ever find out that we 
are the latter, we may be assured that 
unemployment will shortly be our con- 
dition, whether we like it or not. 





Libraries in Iowa State Insti- 
tutions. 


BY MISS JULIA A. ROBINSON, SUPERVISING 
LIBRARIAN, IOWA STATE INSTITUTION. 
The Chinese, it is said, while in health 

employ a physician to keep them so, and 

he forfeits his salary when they fall ill. 

In this country we do differently and 

wait until in dire need of his services be- 

fore sending for a doctor. The work of 
the public libraries is from the Chinese 
standpoint of prevention. My work is 
with those who have fallen ill, but the 
remedy is the same in either case—the 
book whose beneficent influence we hope 
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to make effective both in prey 
cure. com 
There are in Iowa fourteen 
stitutions under the Board of @ 
with a population amounting {9 
9,000. The school for the blind 
merly under this Board, hag beep. 
ferred to the Board of Edneation 
icstitutions now included are ¢ 
hospitals for the insane, two 
tiaries, two industrial schools, th 
pital for inebriates, the Institgts 
Feeble Minded Children, the Sehg 
the Deaf, the Soldiers’ Orphang* 
the Iowa Soldiers’ Home and 
torium for the Treatment of 
losis. 
Libraries have existed in fh 
tutions for many years, hegun 
at first by donations and often y 
ished in the same way, but also in 
by purchases from time to time. ‘Sa 
I need not speak of Iowa’s 
record. in being the first state to g 
take the careful supervision of book 
reading in her state institutions, 
Miss Carey’s appointment in 1906: 
supervision of these libraries, or ¢ 
work in them. Suffice it to gay 
under her direction the lib 
organized and classified, modern lik 
methods installed, necessary records 
supplies. provided, the librarian 
structed and the work generally g 
lated. Unfortunately the position) 
came vacant by Miss Carey’s resign 
at the end of 1908, and the instity 
were left to struggle as best they @ 
with this problem. In some cases 
chases were made and no binding @ 
between 1908 and 1912, while the: 
of the books continued. In se 
tutions the librarians instructed by] 
Carey left and there was no i tru 
for their successors, and the lib 
became badly demoralized. In aly 
work suffered from lack of directiond 
spite the heroic efforts made by Tati 
librarians to carry on the work and® 
the libraries in good condition. 
The first work of the present I 
has naturally been the reorganizatis 
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9s, where necessary, the weed- 
‘of worn and unsuitable books 
crept in, the sending of 
rebinding, the selection of new 
purchase, and the encourage- 

instruction of the librarians. 
° sy’s last report gave a total 
51, 000 volumes in all the insti- 
s varying from 500 at Oakdale to 
pat Anamosa. The number, of 
; has been decreased by the loss 
the years, and the wear and tear 
| About 1,400 volumes have been 
at the four institutions receiving 

: books so far, and the total 

for the year will probably 
at to 4,500 volumes. Some institu- 
ave an appropriation to be used 
a of books. All may draw 
fund raised in the peniten- 
iw the visitor’s fees. 
pr the purpose of book selection, the 
fons readily divide themselves 
classes; the penal and re- 
, those for the insane and 
ls minded, and those with normal or 
dy normal inmates. 

i» of the latter are children’s insti- 
a he Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
mf the School for the Deaf—and in 
® Wha pear approach may be made to 

's work in a public library and 

wary all books suitable for such a 

may be included here. In one, 

. it does not now seem feasible 

the children the use of this room 

ga reading room, nor permit them to 

gate their selections direct. This is 

by the cottage matrons and the 

sent to the cottages in groups to 
loaned there. 

hh two others—theelowa Soldiers’ 

“Heme and the Sanatorium for the Treat- 

tof Tuberculosis—fiction very nat- 

y forms the largest part of the read- 

, ‘done, and the problem is simply to 

- appl ly the best books in this class. The 

tence of a number of children at Oak- 


le makes necessary the inclusion of 
ive juveniles also. 
real problem in book selection lies 
iding suitable reading for the in- 


mates of the insane hospital. and of 
the penal and reformatory institutions. 

Dr. Witte, superintendent of the Clar- 
inda Hespital for Insane, believes that 
books play a more important part of the 
work with insane than that of amuse- 
ment or pastime, and that in time they 
will rise to the dignity of remedial 
agents, with a librarian acting under 
the direction of a physician and occu- 
pying a very important position in the 
treatment of the insane. 

At present our attempt can be to sup- 
ply recreation and pleasure only, and 
the books must consist principally of fic- 
tion, picture books, travel, biography, 
light science and out of door books. 
They must be wholesome, not dealing 
with suicide or insanity, nor gruesome 
in detail. Most of all, books which 
might suggest a morbid train of thought 
should be excluded. 

While at one of the insane hospitals 
during the summer, I was told of a pa- 
tient who had recently died, who had 
been a constant reader of books about 
negroes until he had become very much 
excited on the subject. Whether his 
death was hastened by his reading I do 
not know, but such seemed to be the 
opinion of the attendant. The possi- 
bility of such being the case serves to 
emphasize the care which must be exer- 
cised in the selection of books for the 
insane, and in the adaption of the book 
to the individual reader. 


But more difficult still is the task of 
providing reading for the penal and 
reformatory institutions, for here the 
book must perform its threefold mission 
of recreation, instruction and inspiration 
and withal attracting and holding the at- 
tention. 

I place here the two industrial schools, 
because while educational, the character 
of the inmates and the restraint under 
which they live make much greater care 
necessary in the selection of reading 
than in the other educational institu- 
tions. 

The best books for boys and girls must 
constitute the libraries here, though not 
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all books suitable for -young peoples’ 
reading elsewhere can be ineluded. Dur- 
ing the summer one of the boys paroled 
from the industrial school entered a 
small store one evening and when time 
of closing he was asked to leave, he drew 
a. knife and stabbed the woman in 
charge, inflicting wounds at first thought 
to be fatal. The brother of the boy is 
firm in his belief that this was an at- 
tempt to emulate an incident described 
in a book found in the bey’s room. This 
hook was Flynt’s ‘‘Tramping With 
Tramps,’’ which would not be excluded 
from a public library, though not per- 
haps included in the children’s room. 

There are other books which I might 
name which are not good reading for 
boys in the industrial school, as they 
deseribe too attractively and too much 
in detail incidents whose repetition is not 
desirable. For the girls’ school books 
of an emotional type are to be avoided 
and books of a more vigorous character 
substituted. Fortunately the superin- 
tendents of these institutions appreciate 
the value of books in the formation of 
character and are emphatic in their de- 
sire that the libraries shall contain no 
books that are harmless only.—they 
must be positively helpful. 

While there are men in the peniten- 
tiary and reformatory who are unfor- 
tunate and those who are weak, there are 
also the vicious in varying degrees, and 
anything which excuses lawbreaking, 
arraigns the law or the courts of justice, 
or condones their own actions should be 
excluded. Though abuses do exist and re- 
form may be desirable, a prison is not 
the place for agitation on these subjects. 
Take for example the series of articles 
appearing not long ago in one of the 
magazines on the prison systems of the 
different states. While these articles 
may be illuminating and valuable for 
those outside, they are not good reading 
for men who ean already point out more 
defects in their own surroundings than 
exist in all the states combined. 


I am not pleading for books of ethics 
and religion. There are already enough 
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of these in the libraries of our 
stitutions to have long ago bronghe, 
that for which we labor. : 
What is needed are clean pp 
stories with incident and action ; 
while they interest and entertaj 
also leave the reader with a hj 
preciation of the value of humag 
keener relish for wholesome pleasy 
deeper sympathy with suffering, 
outlook upon life, a greater love 
and country, and a deeper desire fp, 
well his part therein. We want 
teresting narrative of travel and ad 
ture, the entertaining biography 
encourages and inspires, and the ¢ 
ing but popular presentation of ¢ 
tions of the day. Re 
And books should be printed ig 
type on good paper, for the }jen 
which the reading must be done iam 
always the best. They should also beak. 
tractive to handle, for I am a firme 
liever in the gospel of good clothes fe 
books. I do not mean expensive @ i 
tions, but new and clean and att 
ones, not the old, musty, dingy body 
which have served their day and gene 
tion, but which so often find their war 
to these places. w+ 
The wear and tear of the books 
the institutions is heavy both 
character of the inmates and bee 
property of the state is held at 
value. This makes frequent 
ments and rebinding necessary, but: 
better than they should wear out fm 
use than grow dusty on the shelves” 
In all the institutions exeept 
penitentiaries, officers and employes a 
given the privilege of using the 
In the children’s institutions 
beoks are provided for this purpe 
the hospitals, medical libraries 
special officers libraries containing 
suited to the character of each i 
tion, are being built up. 
A separate library room is provi 
most of the institutions. In many: 
is a large pleasant room with ate 
shelving and reading tables with magi 
zines attractively displayed. In 
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frequently a busy officer who assumes 
this work in addition to her other duties 
and cannot give the time to it which 
it should have to make it effective. 

In two institutions the wife of the 
superintendent has undertaken the li- 
brary work and this is a great advantage, 
for she possesses in a large degree all 
the requirements which I have named, 
and also the authority which enables her 


limited space prevents a 
rate room being given up for this 
» and the shelving is not sufficient 

& » present needs. As soon as pos- 

Gile it is hoped that these conditions 

gill be change<|. 

) Where space permits, the library is. 
as a reading room for officers and 

yes, but in only few places is this 

» extended to inmates, for vari- 


‘lif v 
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a 
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“os reasons which seem diffieult now to 
re _ It is one of the dreams of 
> supervising librarian that some day 
least part of the inmates may be 
en this privilege, under proper re- 
ions and supervision. The atmos- 
of a book lined room with op- 
xtunity to handle, browse and read, 
and make selections, if only for future 
™ ean but have its cultural and 
‘gimulating effect. 
After our books are on the shelves 
nd the machinery is in working order 
ere is still an important part of the 
work to do in the stimulating of the 
habit and the direction of the 
mading. As rapidly as possible the col- 
_\ections will be made adequate to meet 
the needs of all and to discover the in- 
dividual needs, and to find the right 
twok to fill this need is the ultimate ob- 
jet of our work. But it is work which 
an be better done by those who know 
the readers and are in constant touch 
with them than by the supervising li- 
“Wrarian who spends but a short time in 
ach institution and cannot know the 
ipmates intimately. The position of 
jeal or institutional librarian therefore 
becomes a responsible one. 

With the supervising librarian to di- 
feet and oversee, library training is not 
messential as a fair knowledge of books, 
or at least of books in her own library 
“md an acquaintance with those for 
Whom the books are intended, an inter- 
ft in the work, and an appreciation of 
is value. I am glad to say that we 
lave many such librarians in our in- 
ttitutions, but unfortunately a further 
teqjiirement, sufficient time to give to 

| this work, is lacking, for the librarian is 


to better protect the property of the 
state. In one institution a patient has 
had charge of the library and while she 
is admirably qualified and much inter- 
ested in the work in addition to the pos- 
sibility of her leaving without oppor- 
tunity to instruct a successor, she is so 
frail physically that she is not able to 
give sufficient time to it and her zeal 
is in danger of retarding her recovery. 

Another institution has had as a pa- 
tient a library school graduate and her 
disability has not been such as to inter- 
fere with her doing this library work. 
But however fortunate for her, un- 
fortunately for the institution her stay 
there will not be long. 

This makes evident one objection to 
placing an inmate in charge of the li- 
brary, the constant shifting of the popu- 
lation which is likely to bring too fre- 
quent changes and not only make the 
tasks of instructing a librarian too fre- 
quent, but also interfere with the use- 
fulness of the library. It is also diffi- 
cult to find an inmate vapable of doing 
more than the routine work and the 
ethical side is neither recognized nor 
attempted. 

Both these objections may exist with 
reference to employes and I could give 
you some amusing examples of the 
ignorance of books displayed by some 
who have attempted to do this work. 
But should there be no employes capable 
of doing it, the requirements of the posi- 
tion may be kept in mind by the super- 
intendent in engaging new help and a 
satisfactory person possibly secured. I 
trust as time passes and the value of the 
work becomes more manifest, that the 
position will carry with it ample time 
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to give it proper attention as well as 
bring to it the best officers the institu- 
tions afford. 

But no objections exist to employing 
inmates to act as assistants to the li- 
brarian if care be used in the selection, 
and constant oversight be given. The 
work then becomes a distinct help to 
those thus associated with the books. The 
imterest aroused in the inmates assigned 
to help me is always noticeable and the 
work is always finished with regret on 
their part. 

At one place I have twice had as a 
helper a small black boy. It was his 
second term and just before my visit in 
March he had twice tried to run away. 
At that time, consequently he had won 
no merits or lost all he had won. When 
I returned in July he has won 2,000. 
He was not a talkative youngster, but 
before I left he confided to me his de- 
sire to be a librarian, and promised me 
that he would earn his merits as rapidly 
as possible; and get out as soon as he 
could and go to school which he had 
previously refused to do. I talked to him 
of Tuskegee, and he is now working with 
that in mind. 

We believe there are others in the 
state institutions to whom the book has 
brought help in one form or another. 
To some it has been recreation. Had 
.it given that alone, our work would not 
be in vain for the proverbial mischief 
maker has work still for idle minds as 
well as idle hands. To others there 
has come the opportunity to repair 
omissions in education. or supplement 
that already gained and to make of 
themselves more intelligent men and cit- 
izens. 

If in others, ambition has been 
aroused, purpose strengthened, effort 
inspired, courage given to persevere and 
strength to win in the fight for a bet- 
ter manhood and a more useful life, 
something higher has been accomplished 
for the individual and the state. This 
is what we are trying to do through the 
libraries in our state institutions, and 
thus they may become a means for civic 
betterment. 


Librarian of Traveling | 
Resigns Her Posit 
At a meeting of the Io 
Commission November 19th, 
most important matters cong 
the resignation of Miss 


‘Brown, as librarian of the Sf 


ing Library, which is under t 
of the Library Commission. 
has organized and developed ¢ 


8 


ing Library system during ¢ 


years she has had charge of 


til it is now recognized as @ 


model traveling libraries of ¢ 


Several states have sent repress 


to study the methods and he 
them. 

The members of the Comm 
sider the Traveling Library 6f 
portance and Miss Brown’s @ 
work so valuable that they 4 


4 


luctant to accept her resignatis 


is occasioned by the conditi 
health. Inasmuch as it is nee 


Miss Brown to have rest and a 


responsibility the Commission} 


grant her an indefinite leay 
hoping that later she may he @ 


turn to the work. ig 


Miss Brown has not oa 
state valuable service in @ 
Traveling Library to its pre 
ficiency. but has brought 


such a broad vision of its pa 


that she has rendered to themg 
wealth a service which eanne 


mated. “4 
The use of the Traveling 
genera] throughout the state i 
towns and country neighbe 
something of the growth ma 
from the fact:that in 1901 the 
books in the Traveling Libra 


was only 7,809 volumes, and im 


8.700 volumes were loaned; 


Ss 


the past vear the number of i 


out was 30.211 volumes, and 
now 22.823 volumes in the @ 


Special help has been given 
elnhs. stndv clubs. debating 


vidual ctrdents and isolated # 


—(From Des Moines Reqister @ 
er, November 20, 1912.) ~ 








